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The. committee this day met, Hon. John H. Small (chairman), 

residing. 7 

7 The HarkrMAN. The committee will ba glad to hear from you, Mr. 
owers, 


STATEMENT OF HON. CALEB POWERS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM KENTUCKY. 


Mr. Powers. I desire to in reference to the upper. Cumber- 
land, Mr. Chairman. I hardly know whether this project in which 
I am interested, the canalization of the upper Cumberland, from 
Nashville to Burnside, Ky., could be called a new prone or an old 
one. My judgment is it ought to be called an old project, because 
way back in 1886 the Congress of the United States approved the 
complete canalization of that stream, and since that date seven new 
locks and dams have been built on the Tennessee side of the Cumber- 
land River, going from the Kentucky line, and one on the upper 
reaches of the Cumberland, at Burnside, Ky. The Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, and the Chief Engineer of the Army, 
back in 1906, I believe it was—at any rate in that neighborhood— 
recommended that no further improvement on the Cumberland River 
be made at the time, but since that time, and since I have been a 
Member of this House—I have been here eight years—this project 
has been approved by the Chief of Engineers of the Army and b 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and in 1914 this 
committee recommended favorably to the House and the House 
passed the bill putting the upper Cumberland back on the map. 

The Carman. That was the bill in the last session of the last 
Congress, of course ? 

Mr. Powers. There have been two bills. One was in 1914, and in 
that year this committee reported favorably $340,000, and that passed 
the House (but was killed in the Senate by the filibuster of the 
Senator from Ohio), helping to complete Lock No. 8 on the Ten- 
nesee side, and to purchase the sites for all the remaining locks and 
dams on the Cumberland River between Burnside, Ky., and Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; about four on the Tennessee side and six or eight on 
the Kentucky side. Congress has appropriated in the neighborhood 
of $8,000,000, and that has been expended in,improving the Cumber- 
land River below Nashville, Tenn. About a like sum of money, above 
$3,000,000, has been appropriated and expended by Congress on the 
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canalization of the Cumberland River above Nashville, Tenn. There 
is a gap in there not yet completed. There is a lock and dam on the 
upper reaches of the Cumberland River, 30 miles below Burnside, 


The Crarrman. How far is Burnside above Nashville? 

Mr. Powers. Three hundred and fifty-seven miles, is my recollec- 
tion. : 

The canalization of this river has been begun both below and above. 
The usual course is to begin from the mouth and go up, but no rea- 
sons exist for such a course on this stream because the Queen & 
Crescent Railroad, running from Cincinnati, and the north to Chat- 
tanooga, and the south through Burnside, Ky., goes across the head 
waters of the Cumberland River at that point. So transportation 
facilities are furnished at the head of the river the same as at the 
mouth of the river. About $6,000,000 have been expended on this 
stream, going from the mouth up and the head down. There is a 
stretch of territory in there that has not yet been Jocked and dammed. 
It will take in the neighborhood of ten locks more to complete this 
stretch of river. The locks and dams have been extended largely 
from the mouth up, for the purpose, I take it, of reaching the fine 
coal] and timber lands below Burnside, and between Burnside and 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Kenxnepy. How much of the reach of the river has not been 
improved in that stretch? . 

. ae Powers. About 8 or 10:-locks—I expect 100 to 150 miles, pos- 
sibly. 

It is especially important at this time, from the viewpoint of get 
ting coal and timber. If there is any one thing needed by this 
country toward the successful prosecution of this war it is coal. 
Coal is essential for transportation facilities; coal is essential for 
running the factories and munition plants; coal] is essential for 
household purposes; and if there is any one thing essential to the 
successful prosecution of this war it is coal, and this territory is rich 
in both coal and timber. I will read to you from a report of the 
Board of Engineers of Rivers and Harbors of February 4, 1914. 
In this report they said this: 

A large part of this area is covered with timber of high value within 
hauling distance of the river, but under the existing uncertainties of navi- 
gation it can not be economically marketed. Much of the land in the valley 
and back in the hills is fertile, but cnn not be cultivated to advantage for the 
game reason. There nre also extensive coal lands that can be made tributary 
to the upper reaches of the river by short rail connections, and it fs claimed 
that these lands will be developed and that coal will be shipped out in large 
quantities. : 

The reason why no coal-mining operations have been put in 
operation along this river up to this time is this: The river is 
navigable four or five months out of the year, but, of course, during 
the summer season it is not. No coal mining operation will be set 
up along that river, no railroads will be built out to these fine 
coal fields, because to run a coal plant, you have got to run it the 
year round, and can not run it six months and close it down the 
remaining six. As soon as this river is navigable the year round 
coal mining operations will be put up along that river, short lines 
of railroads and branches will be extended out into those rich hills, 
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and it is tremendously important from that viewpoint that this 
river be canalized at the speediest possible moment. 

There is a scope of territory down there—and I will read you a 
little further about the timber directly—as large as the State of 
Vermont that has not got a foot of railroad in it, not a foot. The 
county of Clinton is rich in coal. 
the Cuamman. Along what section of the upper river does that 

lie 

Mr. Powers. Right along this river. 

The CHareman. How far above Nashville? 

Mr. Powers. Down in Mr. Hull’s district. The railroad does not 

t up as far as Lock No. 8, I think, on the Tennessee side, but it is 

m about Lock 8 on the Tennessee side up to Burnside, Ky. There 
is a scope of territory, as I say, there as big as Vermont that has not 
got a foot of railroad in the entire section. 
eit Cuamman. What is the nearest railroad line’to these coal 

Mr. Powrrs. The nearest railroad line to these coal fields is the 
Q. & C. Railroad that runs through Burnside, Ky., and Burnside is 
the headwaters of navigation, and, of course, as soon as this river is 
canalized from Burnside on down the river, to reach these coal fields 
that will be shipped up the river to Burnside, then have the outlet 
north and south. 

I was a member of this committee, and I never would have left it 
but for the fact that I could not hold my position here and at the 
same time retain the position of leading minority member on another 
important committee. I know that it has been the poliéy of this 
committee to make appropriations for streams along which railroads 
run on either bank, and I voted for them. For instance, the Sacra- 
mento River, in California. If we had a railroad running up and 
down either bank of the Cumberland, I do not think I would be here 
asking an appropriation. But the equities of our case—having no 
transportation by rail, having no transportation by water—it looks 
to me that it ought to appeal to the fair sense of the members of this 
committee and to the Members of Congress. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Powers, what are the names of the principal 
towns on the upper Cumberland between Nashville and Burnside 

Mr. Powers. Well, the county seat towns, Monticello, which is 
the county seat of Wayne County, that is the first county down 
from Burnside, and that county seat is not on the river exactly. I 
do not believe there is a single county seat on the river except 
Burkesville. 

_ The Cuamman. Along this river? 

Mr. Powers. Along this river. Burkesville is not exactly on it, 
but right close, and Monticello is prey ciose. 

As to the timber in this particular section, according to the census 
of 1910, there were 288,200 acres of standing timber in Clinton 
County, and 51,367 acres of woodland. Cumberland County had 
185,760 acres of standing timber and 95,341 acres of woodland; 
Monroe County had 86,945 acres of standing timber; Russell County 
had 80,666 acres. 

Through that section of country, ,;which is the largest hardwood 
section in the entire United States east of the Mississippi River— 
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southeastern Kentucky is a tremendously rich country; the entire 
State of Pennsylvania, great as it is, has only about 14,000 square 
miles of bitumineus coal territory in the entire State. Southeastern 
Kentucky has 10,000 square miles of bituminous coal territory, as 
large in vein and as gcod in quality as any found in the entire State 
of Pennsylvania. The thing we need is an outlet; the thing we need 
is transportation facilities; the thing we need is a chance to get to 
the markets of the world. You take it up in Harland County, to 
illustrate: A few years ago—that is one of the counties in my dis- 
trict—there was not a single railroad touching it anywhere. 

Railroads have gone in there since that -date, gone up the three 
forks of the Cumberland, and on the Clover Fork the railroad has 
gone up 7 miles within the last two or three years, and from 

riand, Ky., 7 miles up that fork of the river it is virtually a solid 
town 7 miles down, just one coal operation on top of another coal 
operation; and they are stretching it up 7 miles more, and five years 
from to-day 14 miles up that fork of the Cumberland River will 
be a solid town. There are six big veins of coal under that mountain, 
and they are workable veins of coal, some of them 6 or 7 feet in 
thickness. It is'a wonderful country, and it is a wonderful coal 
territory. I take it $3,000,000 would not have been expended on the 
Cumberland below Nashville and $3,000,000 above but for the fact 
of reaching this tremendous'y rich coal and timber country. Are we 
going to stop; are we going to throw down and quit? We have got 
to the very point of reaching what we want. Are we going to 
throw up the sponge and say we will appropriate no further money, 
or are we going ahead and complete it? 

It may not be germane to this subject, but in one of these little 
counties here, below Burnside, Ky., the late Shelby M. Cullom. the 
veteran statesman from Illinois, was born; and in the next little 
county below it, the county of Clinton, produced two governors, one 
for the State of Tennessee, Gov. Benton McMillin, and Gov. Bram- 
lette, of Kentucky; and another litt!e county just below has the 
unique distinction of producing one governor for two States, the 
State of Kentucky and one of the Western States, Montana, I be- 
lieve—Preston H. Leslie. 

The thing the people need is opportunities. The world needs this 
coal and timber, and I trust you gentlemen can see your wav clear 
to at least put in this bill an appropriation as large as we had in 
1914, which carried $340,000, to buy up these lock and dam sites and 
to start this very much needed river improvement. 

Mr. Kenxenr. Mr. Powers, will you allow me to ask you one 
question ? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kexnepy. I notice the commerce in 1916 has fallen off very 
largely. How do vou account for that? 

Mr. Powers. What are the figures for 19167. 

Mr. Kexnepy. The figure for 1916, excluding sand and gravel. is 
68 tons: the vear before 95; the year before that 116; the year before 
that 120; and the year before that 165. 

Mr. Powers. You mean what is the particular thing? 

Mr. Kennxepy. What is the cause? 

Mr. Powers. What is the particular thing to which you have 
reference ? 
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Mr. Kennepyr. I wanted to know if you knew why the tonnage had 
fallen off last year? 

Mr. Powens. No, sir; I can not account for that, any more than 
that. The Rivers and Harbors Board made this statement which 
might throw some light on that. The Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors in the report of February 4, 1914, said this: 

That would now indicate that there {s a commerce on the upper Cumberland 
amounting to about 300,000 tons. 

Mr. Frear. That counts sand hauled several miles? 

Mr. Powers. That counts everything in the entire country. 

The CHamman. You will find the commerce discussed in the 
annual report at page 1207. 

. Frear. I am very much interested. I have read this report 
before, and quite carefully. What is the reason they have not built 
railroads up into that section? 

Mr. Powers. Well, sir; I think possibly I can tell you. 

Mr. Frear. It is a very interesting thing. 

Mr. Powers. Our country is peculiarly situated. People of south- 
eastern Kentucky, in the progress of civilization as it flowed through 
this country, went to the north and the west of us. Along the east- 
ern part of the country is the Allegheny Mountain system, and that 
was regarded as a barrier to civilization, and there were no way for 
the people located in southeastern Kentucky to know or to determine 
the difference in possibilities between that section, with its natural 
barriers and handicaps, and the Great Northwest Territory, out of 
which we made the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Tlinois; and simply 
civilization went to the north of us, and flowed that way, and con- 
trary to the usual trend of things it has come eastward into south- 
eastern Kentucky, railroads and things of that character, 

Mr. Frear. I understand why it did not reach there, but now con- 
sidering the fact that all those coal and various products still re- 
‘main, or many of them, in that section, why is it now there is not 
enterprise sufficient to put a railroad in that territory like in the 
mountainous sections in other parts of the country? 

Mr. Powers. The mountains have been building up wonderfully in 
railroads. The western part of the State—there are two fields in 
Kentucky, the eastern part and the western part; the western part 
heretofore has been the coal section, producing more coal than the 
eastern, but now the railroads have gone jnto our country and some 
of the counties are veritable bee hives of industry. I remember when 
Bell County, just above me, did not have a foot of railroad in it, 
my own county did not have a foot of railroad in it, and yet Bell 
County, just above me, produced last year 3,000,000 tons of coal; 
4 tesla more coal than any other county in the entire State of 

entucky. 

Mr. Frear. That is not shipped on the river? 

Mr. Powers. No. Harlan County did not have a foot of railroad 
in it, and railroads have gone up there and a year or two from now 
that will be the leading county in Kentucky in the production of 
coal. 
Mr. Frear. If you had a water way up there it would do that? 

Mr. Powers. The waterway-would reach the lower stretch, the rail- 
roads the upper; Burnside is in the lower stretches of the district. 
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This railroad development is in the upper end. This territory I am 
talking about is the lower stretches of this river that we want water 
transportation to reach. 

Mr. Frear. One other question: Mr. Powers, you are familiar, be- 
cause you were a member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
with this proposition. Why is it they build a lock and dam at one 
point and then make a jump of possibly 50 or 100 miles and leave 
the shallower places instead of making a continuous improvement? 

Mr. Powenzs. The idea is this. You see this is the Q. & C. Rail- 
road running through Burnside; that is the upper stretches of this 
river, the headwaters of navigation, and when you reach Burnside 
you reach the railroad and any locks and‘dams built from the head 
down the river come up to Burnside and have an outlet, do you not 
see, just as good as they could at the mouth of the river? That is 
why they went up there to reach this coal and timber territory. 

The HAIRMAN. Mr. Powers, this modification of the original pro- 
ject for the improvement of the upper Cumberland above Nashville 

y the construction of locks and dams, which is embraced in the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 10, Sixty-second Con- 
ress, second session, is evidently meritorious or it would not have 
n reported, and the report itself contains facts which indicate 
merit. Whether the committee can include this modification of the 
project in this bill or not is as yet uncertain, but it will surely be 
carefully considered by the committee. 

What I wish to suggest to you, with as much emphasis as I can 
in connection with the upper Cumberland, and which applies to all 
similar rivers, is this: That the improvement on this river by the 
completion of this project for the construction of locks and dams 
will afford a navigable channel, but we have had some illustrations 
of the proposition that providing .a navigable channel does not of 
necessity mean the establishment of water transportation. There 
must be also, to mention two essentials, water transportation lines 
established and maintained, and there must be adequate water ter- 
minals along the river at the different towns, cities, and landings, in 
order that traffic carried by water on the boat may be transferred 
“quickly and cheaply to the warehouse and vice versa. Whether the 
committee adopts this modified project in this bill or not, or whether 
it is carried in a future bill, you can not do your section a greater 
service than by agitating the necessity of all the people there con- 
tiguous to this river making preparations to utilize the river when 
the channels shall be completed. And in that connection I will hand 
you a copy of the Rivers and Harbors Document No. 4, which con- 
tains a letter from this committee to the Secretary of War regarding 
some essentials of commerce, and to which we respectfully call your 
attention and ask your consideration of the necessity of preparing 
to utilize this channel when it shall be completed. It is an expensive 
project—the modified project itself is estimated to cost $4,600,000, 
if I am not mistaken, and we would not be justified in beginning a 
project of that cost unless we had some assurance that the channel 
would be utilized and water transportation would be established 
when it was completed. If you will urge upon the people of that 
section, and use other intelligent citizens there to cooperate with you, 
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you will have prepared the way for the committee to act upon this 
proposition with a good deal more of assurance. We wish to em- 
phasize that and direct your attention to it. 

Mr. Frear. May I just offer a suggestion along the line of what the 
chairman has said, about the interest of the local community? I 
simply want to read the last paragraph of the report, Document No. 
10, and to give the authority. The engineer there says: 

I am not convinced, however, that the United States shall assume practically 
the entire cost of providing the additional transportation facilities that are 
needed. In view of the large expenditures already made by the United States 
for work on the Cumberland River that is necessary to supplement the further 
work now proposed, I am of opinion that this additional work should not 
be undertaken except on condition that the States of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
or the local communities, shall contribute one-half of the estimated cost of con- 
struction. Otherwise, I concur in the recommendations of the district officer. 

That was signed by Col. Newcomer, who is now advising the com- 
mittee. 

Of course, we are all familiar with that. What I was going to 
re is, Don’t you believe if your communities had shown their con- 
fidence in this proposition by trying to make this recommendation. 
and making o contribution that that would have been a way of start- 
ing the work long ago? This very fact that the Government is re- 
quired to “hold the bag,” take up the whole proposition and under- 
take it without any assurance it will be used, as in many cases it has 
not been used, and that has been the great trouble with some of these 
river improvements. s 

. Powers. I can not speak for anyone except mysélf. Now, so 
far as this upper Cumberland is concerned, and the matter you have 
just read, the focal engineer recommended the project favorably. Tho 
district engineer indorsed it with the proviso that the People pay half 
the cost. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and 
Chief of Engineers of the Army concurred in the view of the local 
anger and said the Government ought to pay for the entire project. 

r. Frear. That was after nine Congressmen and two Senators 
had a ccnference with them. 

Mr. Powers. I was one of the men who appeared. I appreciate 
what you have said, Mr. Chairman. I think our country is already 
Erepared down there; they have got no other means of transporta- 
tion; they have got to resort to the river, if anything, and it would 
be just like me owning the Capitol. If I owned this Capitol, if it 
had been given to me, and you would say, “ Powers, you can hold it. 
You can not rent, lease or sell it.” it would be a dead weight around 
_ my neck, because it would be absolutely of no value to me, and the 

coal and timber in that country. has no way to be gotten out, valuable 
as itis. For a long time it has been a dead weight around the necks of 
the people of that country for the lack of transpcriation facilities, 

The Cearuan. I was expressing my own opinion. I realize the 
difficulties here, just as on similar projects of local financial coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. Powers. We could not do it all; we would not be able to do it. 

The Cuarmman. There are no large cities, and any local coopera- 
tion would have to come from counties and communities contiguous 
to the river. It would probably be incumbent upon the Stutes them- 
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selves, and if the effort was made to induce the State, as a whole, 
to make financial contribution, it would raise divisions :mong the 
people, some in other sections saying they were not sufficiently in- 
terested or benefited by it to justify the State aS a whole in maki 
contributions. And while nct at all minimizing the merit of loca 
financial cooperation, I can see the difficulties involved which might 
perhaps prove to ke insuperable, and if it was ultimately based upon 
that condition, no matter how meritorious the project might be, the 
upper river might never be improved. But if the committee could 
be convinced that this expenditure would result in the establishment 
of water transportation, and that terminals would be actually estab- 
lished, I believe that would go a long ways toward impressing the 
committee. ; : 

Mr. Powers. I can give ze this information on that score, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. You take Bell County. 
As I said a while ago, I remember the time there was not a foot of 
railroad in it; was not a ton of ccal shipped to any point in the 
United States or elsewhere. Since that date railroads have reached 
there, had a chance to get out the coal, and it is now the biggest 
coal-producing county in Kentucky. These people will do what you 
say if they have a chance. | 

Speaking to the point made by the chairman about the States doing 
it: You take the State of Mississippi. Overrun and drowned out, 
the State of Mississippi, if I remember correctly, has never con- 
tributed a copper toward building levees and helping ns a State, 
and has not contributed a cent for the canalization of tho Mississippi 
River down through that entire State. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is hard to get any State to do it, because there 
is only such a small proportion of its territcry intere:ted. 

Mr. Swrrzer. As I understand, the locks and dams have been 
practically completed. ; 

a Powers. Below Nashville, seven locks and dams, maybe eight 
above. 

(See statement of Col. Newcomer, assistant to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, in hearings on river and harbor bill, 
Sixty-fifth Congress, second session.) 


Comrrree on Rivers axp Haruors, 
Hovse or REprrseNTATIvEs, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1918. 

The ccmmittee this day met, Hon. John H. Small (chairman) 
presidirg. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Byrns and Mr. Hull are here this morning and desire to be 
heard on the Cumberland River, I think. Which cne of you gentle- 
men will speak first? 

Mr. Byrxs. Mr. Hull will make the cpening statement. 

Mr. Hott. All right. 

Thos Cuamman. The committee will be very glad to hear from 
Mr. Hull. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CORDELL HULL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE. F 


. Mr. Hor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, a num- 
ber of the Members of this House from Kentucky and Tennessee 
who are concerned are interested in the hearings in connection with 
this river, both the upper and the lower, as it is caJled. Several of 
thcse gentlemen are detained on other committees an are not able to 
be present at this time. I think practically the entire membership 
of Tennessee and Kentucky have been before either the committee 
here or the Department of Engineers in support of the claims of this 
river for improvement. I would like to-make one remark of a gen- 
eral nature before offering the views I have to offer in connection 
with this river. ; ; 

The present transportation and price conditions has arisen grad- 
ually out of the war. I think they have very fully vindicated the 
position which this committee and Members of the House have taken 

or a great many ycars with respect to the wisdom and sound policy 
of developing ant improving navigable waterways of the country. 
The fact that the country has suffered such severe drawbacks as these 
in connection with the prosecution of the war and the further 
fact that immeasurable losses have been sustained by the country 
by the congestion of freight, the cost of improving these water- 
ways, if they had been improved on a broader scale in the past, 
would have been small compared to the damage and the losses the 
public and the Government has suffered during the past three years. 

I do not know what the present policy of the committee is with 
respect to dea'ing with old and new projects. This river is of such 
importance, not only locally but generally, that we are naturally 
very anxious to keep in touch with the policy of the committee 
and to keep the facts of the claims of this river before this committee. 

The Cuamman. May I interject this statement at this time? 
Speaking for mvself, I feel very strongly that the interior rivers of 
the country ought to be improved, and that the country can well 
expend any amount of money which is necessary to make them navi- 
gable, brt upon this condition: That when they are made navigable 
they shall have water-borne commerce, and that all other things that 
are necessary to protect commerce must be done. I do not think that 
appropriations are justified by Congress for making and improving 
channels in a navigable stream simply to reduce freight rates by rail 
competitive with that river. 

I think the primary purpose is to establish water transportation on 
the river. I think that is the attitude of the committee. I do not 
think this committee is, in the slightest degree, disinclined to improve 
our interior rivers. We only insist that water-borne commerce shall 
follow as a result of the improvements. To that end we. or a major- 
itv of the committee, approved a letter addressed to the Secretarv of 
War, several months ago, which has been printed as a committee dncu- 
ment, setting forth among other things that there must be established 
proper lines of water transportation: that. ns a general proposition, 
that must be done by private capital and by corporations properly 
mannged: thot there must be water terminals adequate to the de- 
mands of traffic at the point of transfer; and that these water termi- 
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nals are not only necessary for local traffic, but essential for through 
traffic, to handle all traffic under traffic arrangements between the 
water carriers and the railroads, for the movement of products partly 
by water and partly by rail. It is absolutely essential there and also 
in local traffic. 

So, answering the query that was in your mind at the moment, I 
think I have made a fair presentation of the matter from the stand- 
' point of the committee. This committee believes in water transporta- 
tion and wants to develop waterways, wherever there will follow, as a 
consequence, water-borne commerce. 

Mr. Hutu. That was not exactly what I -was referring to, but at 
the same time it is very pertinent. Fortunately I had read the letter to 
which you refer, and I am also in frequent conference with other 
members, and so was aware, at least to a measurable extent, of the 
views and policy of the committee in that respect, and I subscribe 
to them most heartily. 

We are not advised as to the contemplated policy of the commit- 
tee with respect to the forthcoming bill, in view of war conditions 
and the extraordinary expenses for war purposes: we are not advised 
as to just how far the committee would feel justified in going in con- 
sidering any old or new item in connection with the forthcoming bill. 

The Cuarrman. I will be perfectly frank as to that. This is my 
position, and I think it is the position of the committee: The com- 
mittee believes that the bill should be restricted to actual necessities. 
I think it is the purpose of the committee. or u majority of the com- 
mittee, perhaps unanimously, to agree to all the recommendations for 
appropriations made by the Chief of Engineers, both fcr- mainte- 
nance and for the further prosecution of uncompleted projects. As 
to new projects, I think the attitude of the committee will be to put 
the burden upon any section seeking to have the new project adopted, 
to show that it is such an acute and urgent necessity that it ought to 
be included in the bill eure the pendency of the war. 

Mr. Huu. I see. In the light of that situation, Mr. Chairman, 
I will say just a few words, in a very general way, in regard to the 
Cumberland River. As to the lower Cumberland, I think we al] 
agree as to its present status and the present allowances that have 
been made and are unexpended. There is no controversy here or 
elsewhere as to the merits of that project, I take it, nor as to the 
present supply of money for its prosecution. The upper section 
of this river does not come within the railway prohibition you 
referred to. This section is without anv railroad whatever, so that 
the cnly outlet they would have would be through this river. This 
upper river, 9s it is called, from Nashville to Burnside, Kv., is from 
820 to 325 miles in length. For many years some of us have been 
endeavoring to explain the full facts to the committee and to the 
Department of Engineers, to get them really to grasp the extent of 
all the resources of that-section. We have always contended that 
the coal and timber of that section was very much, it being the 
largest hardwood section east of the Mississippi, in need of being 
wholly develcped. The resources there are comparable, on a smaller 
scale, to those of Alaska. where the Government is expending $40,- 
000,000 to extend the railroads. For some time we were unable to 
impress these facts upon the committee. 
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As an evidence of the soundness of our contention in that respect, 
some local people, who had made about $600,000 in money by pri- 
vate exertion, put every dollar of that into the construction of a little 
line of eailroal projecting right through the center of this section to 
the Cumberland River, upon the theory, largely, that the river would — 
be locked and dammed by the time that they got the railroad con- 
structed. They have put in over $600,000, upon the strength of the 
every contention that we have been making for years, and the Gov- 
ernment, in recently aig over the railroads, notified them promptly 
that they could not under any circumstances agree to leave them 
out, because they were tapping one of the most valuable coal and 
timber localities in the country. They have not yet completed the 
road half way to the river. The cost will be about a million and a 
half dollars. They have been willing to put every cent they had 
into a tap line with the view to transporting the timber and coal, 
outside of the agricultural prcducts, of this locality. They have 
already sunk and developed some mines in the outskirts of this 
river district, where hitherto it had been reported by the A paneer 
that there was no coal. They found a most valuable coal vein of 
some 4 feet in thickness. 

The Cuammax. That is bituminous coal, of course? 

Mr. Huw. Yes. If this river had been locked and dammed when 
this war broke out, it would have been filled with barges, carrying 
down to middle and western Tennessee and Kentucky, and on down 
the Mississippi to the Gulf ports, all kind of coal, foodstuffs, and 
lumber, which are supplied by these localities. As it is, the people 
everywhere are clamoring for those very products, and they are 
unable to get them on account of freight congestion. That brings 
home the outstanding and chief contention which we have raised 
for years in this respect. 

Recently the Government has decided to expend $40,000,000 to 
$60,000,000, as Mr. Byrns will tell you, for the construction of a 
powder plant on this river. The very. necessities which they will 
need are locked up hard and fast just a few miles above, where there 
is no rail or water joe alert Because of that fact they will be 
sompelled to go to Pittsburgh, or some other distant region, for. the 

roducts necessary for the construction and operation of this plant. 

do not think that Congress, if it is desired to develop this class of 
territory—and I am not emphasizing the agricultural section, al- 
though it is just as rich as the richest agricultural section of our 
friend, J nage Booher, of Missouri—should adopt a policy that would 
retard its development. So far as agricultural products are con- 
cerned, they do get out a little stuff during the seasons when condi- 
tions on the river will permit, but they have to sell it at whatever the 
price happens to be when they ship. There is a long list of facts 
which I will not repeat here, but with which, I am sure, the com- 
mittee is familiar. 

As to just what the committee will do during the present emer- 
gency, I don’t know, of course. This river, this upper Cumberland 
section, was first adopted by Congress for mnproveament before the 
lower section, because of its tremendous undeveloped natural re- 
sources. That is not a new project at all. In fact, it is one of the 
oldest projects with which Congress has ever dealt. It has simply 
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not been since completed, due to an entire misapprehension of the 
facts. It was discontinued temporarily in 1906 because the people 
in the State, through oversight or absent-mindedness, reported only 
about one-half of the actual commerce on the river. This is an in- 
completed project. That is not only supported by a most powerful 
state of facts, on its merits, but it is an incompleted project in the 
sense that the Government commenced it away back in the eighties 
and proceeded gradually to prosecute the work,-as mest work has 
been done; but, due to negligence on the part of local shippers in 
reporting commerce, it was temporarily discontinued. It ought to 
be classed as an old project. It really is‘one. It can not be properly 
classed under the head of new projects. 

i realize that during the war, while there is such a tremendous 
draft on the Treasury, that it would not be contemplated that any 
large appropriation would be made, that is not absolutely essential ; 
but it has seemed to me that the favorable report of the Department 
of Engineers a to be adopted by Congress, so that this matter 
will not have to be overhauled again by the Waterways Commission, 
in view of the fact that it has been scrutinized from every possible 
angle since 1886, and approved on every poe occasion, except 
in 1906, when this situation developed that I mentioned. 

The CHamman. May I direct your attention to one feature in 
the report of the engiieess There is a recommendation by the Chief 
of Engineers that the existing project be modified so as to provide 
for the completion of the canalization of the river between Locks 7 
and 21 by the construction of 10 locks and dams, Nos. 8 to 17, in- 
clusive, k 21 being the eighteenth of the series at an estimated 
cost of $4,500,000, with $50,000 annually for operation and main- 
tenance after construction, provided that the States, counties and 
other local agencies shall bind themselves to pratect the United States 
against any and all damages due to overflow and further to be subject 
to such modification as may ba advisable. 

The contention has been made before the committee that the condi- 
tion of local cooperation to the extent of indemnifying the United 
States against damage from flowage is impracticable. It appears 
from a reading of the full report recommending this modification 
that there is merit in the recommendation for local cooperation, and 
whatever objections there may be to it would arise probably out of 
the impracticability of making the contribution. What is your view 
about that? I ask that because, while the committee may not feel 
free to adopt this modified project in thi3 bill, it is a questicn which 
will confront the section contiguous to this river and the Representa- 
tive in Congress when the committee shall undertake to adopt the 
modified project. 

Mr. Hutt. I have of late had this general view in regard to those 
minor requirements. The General Government has taken over every 
phase of the navigable streams of the country. The States and locall- 
ties have virtually nothing left in them except the mere right of 
easement, under the new policy of the General Government. I have 
been inclined, in view of that situation, to believe that it is a very 
bad policy for the General Government, if it finds that a project is 
worthy of improvement, to cause any complications or delay by re- 
quirements which, though very minor as to the amount involved, do 
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put everybody to the trouble and delay of dealing with the municipal 
governments and county qorerninents and State governments. 
Now, the Cumberland has been locked and dammed up abovo 
Nashville for about 125 miles. It is through what would be called 
lowlands, as distinguished from the highlands along the river above 
that point. There has heretofore been only a comparatively small 
number of items of damage arising which have been found to be 
valid, and the amount is really inconsequential. It will be far less 
above lock No. 7, because the banks are ‘higher up there. I think it 
is not the best policy to attempt to hamstring such a meritorious 
roposition as that by this requirement. The project is meritorious. 
The Government is collecting off the people three or four billion 
dollars in taxes, and the States are getting along with $360,000,000 
to $875,0000,000._ When the Government takes over a proposition 
of this kind, the States retain no benefit, no right, except practically 
the mere right of easement. I think under this new view that it is 
bad policy to try to put through a waterway proposition on such 
a qualified basis ag is here pro . I think the Government should 
take care of the work. I think that is good policy. I think there is 
no doubt that we have a very meritorious project here, and I do not 
think it should be laid aside unless the localities agree to pay this 
damage. That is my honest conviction about it. 
Mr. Frear. May I ask a question? 
The Cuareman. Certainly. . 
Mr. Frear. I ask it because we have discussed this before. The 
chairman has spoken about the policy of the committee from his own 
oint of view, and I don’t know that I would change his statement; 
ut I wish to state another point. We have appropriated great sums 
of money for several projects, covering three rivers. A great deal 
of money is going into these rivers, and we have established that 
the commerce is not measured anything like the money that has been 
laced in these rivers. What I am trying to get at is a question of 
act. In the last 10 P ei the commerce on this river has diminished 
about 70 per cent. That is exclusive of sand and gravel. and timber 
products. The sand was carried about 10 miles. You speak about 
timber as forming such an important part of the resources of that 
section. The report shows that timber shipments on the river have 
recently decreased to 39,000 tons or over two-thirds. In the engi- 
neers’ report for 1917 the general statement appears that the upper 
Cumberland has been depleted of the best timber. They say that the 
best timber has already been taken from the upper Cumberland 
River. If that is correct, how will there be any increase in commerce 
from the timber resources of the upper Cumberland? We have spent 
over $6,000,000 on the Cumberland River, and we have received some- 
thing like 68,000 tons of miscellaneous commerce for a short haul. 
That is taken from the report, on page 1206. We are paying $60,000 
for annual maintenance. On that basis, we will be paying $1 a ton 
for maintenance, unless there is an increase in commerce, and we will 
have $6,000,000 in all. Under the facts as stated, can it-be fairly said 
that this is a project that calls for immediate improvement? 
Mr, Hutu. I have never been able to agree with my friend, Mr. 
Frear, in his calculation. I made an analysis of the figures and the 
result of my analysis—this was a year or two ago—was that they 
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differed very radically from those of Mr. Frear. My best answer to 
the general objcction is this, and I referred to that in the beginning, 
that if seven or eight citizens of business Judean are willing to 
put every dollar they have made during their lives—$600,000—into 
a little tap-line railroad to run out of this section tu the river, and 
if they borrow $600,000 more to put into it on account of the perma- 
nent commerce which they believed this road would be the agency of 
creating fcr the purpose of carrying it‘to the river, in the main, if 
they are willing to do that upon their judgment, based upon personal 
observation of these resources, I think it is the most concrete and 
complete answer I could make to the gentleman. They know what is 
there. Of course, along the river banks the best timber has been 
taken. There is no doubt about that. But the timber along the 
banks of this great river is the smallest quantity in that immense 
domain, which is 140 to 150 miles wide and 100 miles long. It is the 
interior of that district which we are seeking to develop. 

Mr. Frear. I want to be perfectly fair. These are not my figures 
that I have quoted. They are taken from page 280 of the present 
engineers’ report. : 

r. Hutt. We both undertook to go to the same source, but we 
differed in our analyses. 
‘ Mr. Frear. This is their analysis, not mine. 

Mr. Huu. If I could find the figures I made in analyzing the 
commerce of the upper and lower river, and as tu the kinds and 
length of haul of the different items, you would find that they dif- 
fered very radically from the conclusion of my friend from Wiscon- 
sin. I would be glad if I can Iccate them to insert them in the record. 

The Cuarratan. There will be no objection to that. 

Mr. Boouer. There has been something said about sand and lum- 
fsa What is the sand and lumber shipped for? What is it used 

or 
Mr. Hutt. It is shipped for every necessary purpose. It is very 
necessary, 2s it is used for a good many commercial purposes. I 
have noticed that my friend from Wisconsin has treated lumber in 
a rather unfair way. He has treated it as if it were rather unim- 
rtant. I think that even he may live long enougl: to realize that 
umber will be the most important and the most high-priced and valu- 
able material that will be shipped, whether over a river or a railroad 
line. It is getting that way now. 

Mr. Booner. I want your opinion in the record as to that. What 
are the lumber and sand used for that are shipped from this river? 
Is it a bona fide article of commerce, or is it used by the people 
after it is shipped ? 

Mr. Hutt. Undoubtedly it is an indispensable article of com- 
merce. That just illustrates this section to which I have referred, 
and the rule is general where there is no other transportation fa- 
cilities. They undertook at one time to turn out every kind of 
spokes and staves and handles and crossties and other kinds of 
lumber products and ship down river, but they soon discovered that 
unless there should be regular periods of shipment or transportation 
they could not proceed with the business in that section, and had to 


iw, 
Mr. Boouer. Then sand and lumber are considered by your people 
down there as legitimate articles of commerce? 
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Mr. Hutu. They are Eprainate and absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Boouer. That is what I wanted you to say. I do not know 
whether it is the habit down in your country to use sand for sand 
bags, but they did use them up in my country. Now no sand bags 
are used in building any kind of building. Ft is done by Missouri 
River or Key River sand. Yet we meet the objection every once in 
awhile of excluding sand and lumber in these calculations. We do 
not build a building entirely out of concrete or stone or brick. We 
use a great deal of lumber. It ought not to be excluded from your 
calculations. 

Mr. Huy. Undoubtedly not. According to the philosophy of our 
friend, Mr. Frear, we should discontinue our railroad construction 
in Alaska. They had large resources in that country. but they could 
not get their products out. There could be no commerce without the 
railroads. It is the same situation down here. The commerce is 
locked up above dam No. 7. These locks come to the railroad, but 
they stop as do the railroads at the very border line of this great do- 
main and leave it without any line of transportation. I think this 
presents a very strong reason for favorable action whenever Congress 
feels justified in dealing with the matters in its class. 

Mr. Frear. May I ask a question? 

The Cuairman, Certainly. 

Mr. Frear. I am not presenting my own views on.the subject. I 
am trying entirely to find out your views. Do you believe that on a 
river. that has been improved by the Government 325 miles, with 
something like $7,000,000 spent on improvements, and sand is hauled 
by the owners 10 miles—that is what this report shows—do you think 
that that sand commerce depends to any considerable extent upon 
the construction of this new $4.500,000 canalization dam proposition? 
Take the case of the Missouri River, which my friend, Judge Booher, 
has mentioned. Do you believe that where nine-tenths of the sand 
is hauled one-half a mile on the Missouri. River by the owners, that 
that sand is properly included in the commercial statistics of the 
Missouri River? 

_Mr. Hows. If the gentleman would give some thought and some 
attention to other articles that are hauled, and those hauled longer 
distances, and give them the same importance that he seems to give 
to sand, I do not think he would—if I may be pardoned for saying 
so—stake quite so much on the sand proposition; but my friend un- 
consciously overlooks some of the merits of the long hauls and the 
large and valuable commerce whith they represent. 

Mr. Frear. My questions arose from the figures given in the engi- 
neers’ report. I took only the legs, not the lumber. These logs were 
rafted down the river. My information is that the canalization of 
rivers, and especially locks and dams, interfere with, instead of make 
better, the movement of logs in a stream. Lumber men have told 
me that that is their experience. 

Mr. Hutz. That is a different business. 

Mr. Frear. Yes. 

Mr. Hutu. The rafting business has reached a stage where it is 
very damaging and very injurious to undertake to utilize a muddy 
river to float down all kinds of manufactured lumber or timber. 
There is injury to it, and sometimes it is so. great that, except in 
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cases of extreme necessity where the dangers and losses are of neces- 
sity ignored in the face of the necessity, they do not use the river 
or this purpose. It is only to a limited -extent that they do that. 
Only a limited number of rough, unhewn logs would be floated down 
the river, because any other kind of lumber than that would be 
subject to considérable damage. A great deal has been transported 
in the past they put in crossties and spokes and handles—practically 
in muddy water—but to their great injury, and floated them down 
the re That is not a fair criterion, I think, to base this matter on 
at all. 

Mr. Boouzr. The fentioman from Wisconsin, when he asked you 
about sand and lumber, I think, did not use the word “ logs” but 
the word “lumber.” e very report from which the gentleman 
read, on page 2812, divides logs and lumber. It says “logs towed 
in barges,” etc., and treats of timber separately. The logs are rafted 
there, under that head. The lumber is towed in barges. Then comes 
another head—lumber towed in barges and lumber rafted. So it is 

rded as a different article of commerce. 

r. Houuz. Yes. I undertook to deal with these distinctions in 
Preparing my analysis a year or two ago. 

r. Frear. Page 2799 I have been reading from. 

Mr. Hutt. Mr. Byrns is here now. _ - 

Mr. Osporne. What is that sand used for? 

Mr. Hox. Perhaps Mr. Byrns can tell you about that better than 
I, because it is in his district near Nashville, and you would probably 
rather have him tell you, because he knows more about it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH W. BYRNS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE. : 


Mr. Byrns. I am going to claim the indulgence of the committee 
for only a moment. There is nothing I feel that I can add to what 
has been said. All that Judge Hull has said is heartily indorsed 
by me, and I want to emphasize it strongly, as I am very much 
impressed with the importance of the development of the Cumber- 
land River. 

As I understand the report of the engineers, they have enough 
money on hand for next year to carry on the construction of Locks 
E and F, which will complete the lower Cumberland River project, 
and it will not be necessary to make an appropriation for the 
lower Cumberland River in the next bill. 

Bearing in mind the suggestion made by the chairman to Judge 
Hull a moment ago with reference to the views of the committee 
on the question of the improvement of-the rivers, that it ought to 
be looked at from the standpoint primarily of water-borne trans- 
portation rather than in relation to the reduction of freight rates; 
and I wish to say to the Committee that the improvements which 
have been recommended for the Cumberland River, or which have 
been made on. the Cumberland River, have borne fruit; that the 
money expended has not been expended in vain. Take the town of 
Clarksville, of about eight or ten thousand inhabitants, on the lower 
Cumberland River. : 

Only last summer it purchased a boat to be operated by the city. 
It expects to run that boat on the lower Cumberland river, its pri- 
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mary object being, of course, to serve the city of Clarksville. The 
citizens of Nashville have subscribed quite a liberal sum for the pur- 
not only of increasing the present water terminals at Nashville, 
ut also for the pu of putting in a line of boats which will 
ly not only on the lower Cumberland but also on the upper Cum- 
bevland, with the expectation that Congress is going to complete 
this work of improving the Cumberland River and put it in navi- 
ble condition the year round. The trouble that my friend Mr. 
rear gets in when he comes to talk about the commerce as being car- 
ried upon the lower Cumberland River— ; 

Mr. Frear erposine )- It is the upper river I am discussing. 

Mr. Byrns. The Cumberland River. e trouble he gets in is that 
he overlooks the fact that, owing to the position taken by Congress 
twenty or thirty years ago, when this improvement was first started, 
they began the improvement of the river at Nashville, almost mid- 
way between the mouth and the head of navigation. The result has 
been what you might call a still-water canal. He epee of the fact 
that we now have 825 miles of improved river. t is not true at. 
the present time. We hope to have 325 miles in the course of a year 
or two, when the project on the lower Cumberland is completed. The 
result has been that we have a still-water channel, with no outlet to 
the Ohio River. Neither has it extended up into those rich sections 
of coal and timber of which Judge Hull has already spoken. 

I can not add anything to the knowledge of the committee with 
reference to the amount of coal and the amount of lumber and tim- 
ber that lies in this upper section. As Judge Hull says, the trouble 
is that all these resources have been locked up, because there is no 
way by which they can be gotten to market. If we had had this 

articular section improved during recent years, there would have 
n enough coal to supply the entire region—western Tennessee and 
western Kentucky and all the territory down to the gulf ports on 
the Mississippi River. We have been expecting, I am frank to say, 
that when the lower Cumberland River was completed—and it is 
now practically completed, since we have enough money almost to 
complete it—that this committee would look favorably upon a fur- 
ther development of the upper Cumberland River, in order to tap 
this. rich section. In view of recent developments, I think that the 
improvement of this upper section of the Cumberland River amounts 
now to a governmental necessity as well as one in the interest of 
getting these products to the markets. Only a few davs ago the 
War Department announced that they intended to establish a pow- 
der plant costing several million dollars—$45,000,000 to $60,000,- 
000—about 16 miles above Nashville. The land has been purchased, 
the deeds have been registered, and the question of construction has 
been turned over to a gentleman who yesterday stated he would be 
in Nashville in a week or 10 days to look over the situation, and then 
would let a contract for the construction of this immense powder 
lant. 
Here are products on the upper Cumberland River which will be 
badly and sorely needed by the Government, as Judge Hull suggests, 
but which are inaccessible owing to the fact that these products are 
now locked up by want of transportation facilities; and it may be 
recessary because of that fact to bring these products from as far 
away as Pittsburgh, at an immense cost to the Government. 
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I simply wanted to make a few remarks in regard to thoss facts. 

and to ask this committee to look at the preposition of improvement, 
realizing not only that these are very valuable products in which; 
the public is interested but also realizing the fact that the Govern-' 
ment now needs these products for its own particular purpose; for. 
this powder plant is going to be permanent. It is to te the second 
largest plant in the world. I want to _indorse very earnestly and 
very heartily all that has been said by Judge Hull in regard to the 
necessity of making the improvements on this ‘river at the very 
earliest possible moment. 
* The CHamman, Just this thought, which seems to me to be pertinent 
here. Mr. Byrns, I would just like to add this brief observation, 
You and Judge Hull have certainly presented very clearly the com- 
inercial merits of the Cumberland River; but may I direct attention 
to this thought; the people have heretofore, in discussing the im- 
provement of rivers, particularly our interior rivers, stressed almost 
exclusively the improvement of the river to the neglect of some other es- 
sentials that are necessary in order to develop water-bcrne commerce, 
that is to say, the necessity of maintaining water transportation lines 
and the necessity for: providing adequate water termizals for the 
quick and expeditious transfer of traffic between the water carriers 
and the warehouses and these water terminals to cxisting lines of 
railroads, in order that the railrcads and water carriers may be co- 
ordinated and become great through highways of commerce, leaving 
to these waterways the business of tapping the interior country, mak- 
ing the improved waterway accessib!e to it. ; 

‘That neglect on the part of the people to stress these other essen- 
tials has of necessity been somewhat reflected by us as Representa- 
tives in Congress in discussing the improvement of waterways; so 
that the persons who are of necessity the leaders of public thought 
would, in a discussion with our constituents, direct their attention 
to the fact that an improved channel alone does not make for water- 
borne commerce, but there are other things to be added, which are of 
necessity, in large degree, if not exclusively, incumbent upon the 
locality and the city that would expedite the formaticn of a more 
intelligent public sentiment and thereby help to increase water-borne 
commerce upon these rivers, 

Mr. Byrxs. I quite agree with you, Mr. Chairman, and it was to 
meet that idea that I stated that the business men of Nashville—I 
was present at one of their meetings last fall—have subscribed most 
liberally with the view of establishing a line of boats which will ply 
the upper Cumberland and the lower Cumberland, and also for the 

of improving the water terminals at Nashville. At that 
meeting I may say that steps were taken to interest the people in the 
small towns all along the Cumberland River and. to bring about 
cooperation on their part with a view to providing proper terminal 
facilities at their respective towns and villages. tt is impossible to 
meet the conditions which Mr. Frear lays down with reference to 
any particular river, so far as commerce is concerned, until the river 
is improved. 

You can not get a line of boats permanently established until the 
improvements are made and there is provided some outlet for boats 
the year around. I am satisfied that when the lower Cumberland is 
completely canalized there is going to be a decided showing with 
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reference to increased commerce. But, as Judge Hull has said, the 
main point now is the improvement of the upper Cumberland River, 
because there lie the rich products of coal and timber, and there is 
absolutely no outlet for all that rich country, and there will never 
be until this section is given all-the-year-around navigation. 

_ Mr. Frear. In order to make the record right, I desire to quote 
from page 1203 of the engineers’ report, that this project was begun 
in 1876. Let me say I may be the only one who occupies the position 
I do, and yet I have no hesitation in maintaining those views, be- 
cause, notwithstanding the fact that $50,000,000 may be placed in 
this river at this point by the Government, my thought is that if this 
is a meritorious project, we should get commerce commensurate with 
the amount expended. From the facts shown in the reports I fail 
to find that we will get a commerce anywhere commensura‘e with the 
‘amount it is proposed to expend. I quote from the engineers’ re- 
port, on page 1204, an explanation which shows the impracticability 
of carrying on navigation on that river; that is, to the extent hoped 
for by those who have spoken. The language is as follows: 

The extreme fluctuation in the stage of the river varies from about 40 feet 
to about 63.5 feet at different localities. Fluctuations below extreme high 
water are so variable that it is impracticable to enter a stage commonly 
referred on other streams as ordinary high water. 

Now, that I may not be misunderstood, let me say this, that since 

improving this river, since 1876, and since expending this great 
amount of money that we have placed in there, we find from the 
engineers’ report before us that the actual commerce, taking out the 
sand hauled 10 miles. has decreased 70 per cent. The answer to that 
is made,-if you will improve this stream and complete terminals, 
that condition may be remedied. But we have spent $100,000,000 on 
the lower Mississippi River without any result comensurate with the 
amount expended, compared with what there was 30 years ago, when 
the commerce was nearly ten times as large. What can be gained 
by the expenditure of $4,500,000 in these locks; that is, what can 
be pcinted to, in the light of this report, that leads us to believe or. 
hope for ccmmerce in the future which will bring a return com- 
mensurate for the outlay? 
’ Mr. Byrns. We can only judge of the probability of what the 
commerce will be on that river after it is improved, in the light of 
these vast undeveloped resources that have only b2en waiting for 
transportation for their development. I might call your attention 
to this fact: Lock A, the first lock on the lower Cumberland, is situ- 
ated about 21 miles, if I mistake not, north of Nashville; it was com- 
pleted in 1904. There were no further improvements on the lower 
Cumberland River until 1910. I believe it was, when an appropria- 
tion was made for Lock B. That lock was put in last year. Lock C 
will probably be in operation this fall. Up until last year there was 
a section of this river which was what you might call th central 
part of the navigable portion of the river. cons'sting of about 125 
miles, extending from Lock A 20 miles north of Nashville. and below 
Nashville, to a distance of about 120 miles above Nashville. That 
js all the improvement that had been made up until last vear, when 
Lock B was opened, with the exception of Lock 21 at the head of 
navigation. 
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Mr, Frear. They kept the channel open? 

Mr. Brens. If the gentleman will read from—— 

Mr. yams (interposing). You are talking about the canalization 

roject 
. r. Brans, About the canalization project, yes; but if the gentle- 
man will examine the report he will find that there are portions of 
the year, covering a period of several months in the summer, when 
it is impossible to navigate that stream. 

Mr. Frear. That is true of many rivers, even where they are 
canalized. 

Mr. Byrns. With these locks and dams we will have 6 feet of 
navigable river the year around. You can not expect boats to go into 
a river as a permanent line unless they have some assurance that they 
can navigate it the year around; and certainly, with the situation we 
have been in, so far as the Cumberland River is concerned, with only 
about 125 miles of improvement, you could not expect any extension 
along that line. 

Mr. Frear. We have the same trouble with our ice in the North. 
It closes navigation for several months annually. The boats do not 
necessarily depend on 12 months of navigation. They take whatever 
mav be the conditions afforded by the climate. 

Mr. Durré. The recommendation for the upper Cumberland is 
what amount? 

Mr. Frear. It calls for $4,500,000. 
Mr. Dupré. What does it say in that report about the amount 
subscribed ? : 

Mr. Frear. In this report last year—the report is that the people 
there should subscribe one-half of the amount. That report was 
changed. They went before the board—there were 11 members of 
Congress who presented a persuasive argument that changed the 
report. 

r. Dupré. I thought that was the Tennessee River. 

Mr. Frear. That is the upper Cumberland. There were nine Mem- 
bers of the House and two Senators. The report was changed—the 
recommendation first requiring a contribution. 

Mr. Dupré. What is there in this repert—does that recommend 
anvthing? : 

Mr. Frear. Which report? 

Mr. Dupré. The engineers’ report. 

Mr. Freak. No contribution now. It is all wiped out. 

The Cuarrman. There is an estimate of $5,000 above Nashville, 
There is no estimate below Nashville. 2 

Mr. Boowezr. In connection with what I said, on page 1206 of the 
last annual report of the engineers there is this paragraph on the 
effect of the improvement: . 

The completion of Lock No, 21 has caused a reduction in freight rates of 
about one-half within this pool area. Tocks Nos. 1 to 7 have caused a reduc- 
tion in railroad freight retes between Nashville and Carthage, 115.8 miles, and 
in river freight rates between Nashville rnd West Point. 125.2 miles, (For 
detailed statement see annual report for 1918,. pp. 2480-2481.) 

Mr. Byens. You will find, Mr. Booher, a similar statement with 
reference to the improvement of the lower river to Lock A. There 
has been a statement of this positive relief carried in the report for 
several years. Lock A was completed in 1904. 
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Mr. Boouer. There has been some benefit to some people, at any 
rate, in the reduction of rates. I think the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or whatever people are responsible for better commerce 
arrangements, should take cognizance of such matters. Whenever 
you get the commerce, the railroads reduce the rates; and you can not 
get the cemmerce-—— 

Mr. Brens (interposing). We can not get the commerce because 
we haven’t the transportation facilities. 

Mr. Booner. Reducing freight rates just at these places does not 
seem to me right. When ag: Ci the rates the people farther 
away ought to have the same benefit in reduced rates as the people 
living right there. 

Mr. Frear. Is not this true? When you reduce rates for a par- 
ticular locality, the locality gets the henefit, but the railroad has to 
make up the reduction caused by the benefits accruing to those 
favored people through the lower rates. Reductions have to be made 
up by overcharges in other localities. For that reason the railroads 
have come before the Interstate Commerce Commission and. Con- 

asking for increased rates, generally. In spite of this fact, 
owever, in making these estimates, that was the theory upon which 
these improvements were recommended—reduction of freight rates 
for a particular locality. Do you believe it is right or just to favor 
a particular locality by an investment of Government money, when 
the rates must necessarily benefit only the people of a community? 

Mr. Brens. The gentleman is assuming that the rates referred to 
by Mr. Booher are too low. : 

Mr. Frear. Because they are, absolutely. The railroads have been 
making repeated application to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to raise their rates. 

Mr. Brews. I think that is an assumption that may not be borne 
out by the facts in every case. 

I could detain the committee much longer than they would be 
willing to be detained, if we went into a discussion of freight rates 
in my section of the country. There has been a complaint on the 

art of many for a long time that, due to not having any great num- 
bee of competitive lines of railway, we have been at the mercy of the 
railroads which come into Nashville and operate in that section of 
the State, in the matter of freight rates; and the improvement over 
the short distance on the Cumberland River has been the only factor 
to which we could appeal as an argument for the lowering of the 
freight rates. That is a question however which does not arise 
-here and need not be discussed. . 

Mr. Freak. Did that reduce the rates 80 miles from the river or 
50 miles from the river, or was that only for a few river points where 
this assumed river competition exists? 

Mr. Brrns. I understand it has an indirect effect upon the rates, 
as you say, to 80 or 50 miles from the river. 

Mr. Frear. Somewhere that reduction has to be made up, because 
the railroads need higher tariffs at the present time according to 
their contention. 

Mr. Byrens. That may be true of the rates at the present time, and 
it is a matter open to discussion as to whether or not they are un- 
reasonably low. I am not prepared to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject, since I have had no opportunity to know all the facts. 
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.. Mr. Dearsrry. Don’t you think that the transpcrtation of freight 
is of more pressing importance at present than the rates at which 
‘it.is transported? And should not there be power to regulate lower 
rates so that transportation on water lines can exist and live? 

Mr. Brrns. Ido 

Mr. Dempsey. Isn’t it really a transportation question, and not 
one of rates? oat : 

Mr. Brrns. Precisely; and that is the propcsition I wished to 
present to the committee. It is the necessity of transportation that 
we have down there on the Cumberland River which demands this 
continued improvement. : 

Mr. Frear. That suggestion has been taken up by the chairman, 
let me say, in regard to rates; and the proposition is that railroads be 
Yequired to raise their rates so as to permit boat traffic to exist 
upon the river and to carry lower classes of freight at a profit. Of 
course, boats can not do that where railroad competiticn exists os it 
does on the Mississippi and other rivers. Whether or not that 
theory will work out for particular communities may be another 


question. 

Mr. Byrrns. In the last analysis, you would absolutely stop im- 
proving risers! 

Mr. Frear. Oh, no; just the contrary. The purpose is to enable 


boats to live on the river; that is, to raise rates so that the destruc- 
tive competition on traffic will not continue. 

Mr. Brexs. I want to again refer to the fact in order to meet 
the suggestion made by the chairman, that the citizens of Nashville 
have taken hold of the proposition of developing water terminals, 
and also developing lines of transportation upon the Cumberland 
River. I do not know just how much they have subscribed, but it 
mounts up to many the wands of dollars, for the purpose of putting 
in a line of boats and for the purpose of improving our water ter- 
minals: and I feel that the action and example set by the city of 
Nashville will create a sentiment all along the Cumberland River to 
take similar steps. The example has already been set by the city of 
Clarksville, as I have said before. When the people understand 
that this river is going to be improved and that an outlet will be 
provided for their products, these terminals will be forthcoming. 

The Coamman. That is a very encouraging feature. 

Mr. Desrseyr. Isn’t it the underlying principle of the jnterstats 

commerce act that there shall be equality of rates and that inequality 
shall not be permitted? And is there, therefore, any reason for being 
tender with the communities adjoining waterways by seeing to it 
that they get reduced rates on the railroads—rates that are unequal— 
in contravention of the underlying and basic principle of the inter- 
state commerce law? 
_ Mr. Byrns. I don’t think there should be the slightest tendency 
to show any community what you have been pleased to call tender- 
ness. I don’t think Congress is called upon to do that. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has the power, as you say, and it is 
its purpuse, as I understand it, to equalize rates. 

Mr. Frear. If the Government appropriated this amount of 
money, would it be proper for the Government to reduce its freight 
rates for the communities along the river? 
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Mr. Dempsey. We have been talking about railroads and not 
about boat rates. The communities along the river will get the 
benefit of the decreased rate in water transportation and not in the: 
’ decrease of the rail rate. Isn’t that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Bregns. Precisely. 

Mr. Frear. The reduction of railroad rates was forced by reason 
of the improvements made upon the river. If that is so, do you 
claim, as a matter of fact, that there is any justice or right in the 
Government's going in there and making this investment in order 
. to bring down railroad rates along the river? That is the question 

that brought up this discussion. 

Mr. Bryans. I did not say that. 

Mr. Frear. You did not suggest it, know. - .; 

Mr. Brans. No. I mean that this river should be developed for 
the development of the resources of that section, not only for the 
people who live along that river but or the entire country. 

r. Dupré. I do not see that because a town is on the river it 
should not get the advantage of that fact. You gentlemen all know: 
that some cities and towns are more advantageously located than 
others. The fact that a city is founded in the interior is the affair 
of those who built the city there and the people who live there; and 
if iy live in a favored community where they have the advantages 
of both rail and water transportation, they should be entitled to that 
advantage in location. : 

Mr. Frear. In this proposition the Government taxes the in- 
dividual to raise the money with which to improve this river. The 
Government thereby taxes the individual who lives away from the 
community for the benefit of the community where this improvement 
is to be made. Then it taxes the unbenefitted taxpayer again by 
raising his railway rates. Why should this be sof I do not sa 
how you can get away from that proposicion. 

Mr. Byrrxs. The gentleman is assuming that the people in the in- 
terior will derive no benefit from the improvement of a river and the 
development of the resources contiguous thereto. 

Mr. Frear. I am speaking purely of the question of rates. ; 

Mr. Byrxs. I think both questions have to be considered together. 

Mr. F rear. I can see that the other has a rélation to it, of course. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am not talking about railway rates but the rates 
on the waterways themse!ves; and I wanted to point out that the 
reduced rates that would come to communities situated upon the 
waterways would be proper—such rates as would be fair and reason-* 
able as water rates. | 

Mr. Frear. There is no question about that. 

‘The Cuarrman. If there is no further question on the Cumberland 
River project, we will hear from Col, Newcomer. 


